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I want to thank Arthur Powell for organizing this session. Not only do 
. ’ i . 


I welcome the opportunity to share with you my thoughts oh the FedeFal ‘lene. 
and responsibility, in the ¢ollectio’ of data on private schools, but I hope 
that the ‘Symposium fed will stimulate debate ititey rien our : 
individual perspectives and fhus constructively bring us closer together, 


‘ ‘ a ! 
‘Gf, in fact the research perspective is so very different fromthe Feder 


perspective as 1 dextvibe it). . a _* 


At the | same, bien, I have. a | responsibility anDEs Public Law 2 ole 
Education Amendaent s ae 1974," te collect, collate ae report futy/ baad or . | 
‘plete statistics on the condition of education in the. Batkes pkatee and Biss 
to conduct and publish specialized anal yses on the meaning ‘a 4. signi ficaneé 
of these statistics. We santa limit ate report to eee ae and fo 
secondary sehdela: privite school uhivdien ei ¢ (ose toll percent 
of the total elenentary and secondary school enrpl iments and they must be 
recognized. I will Banrene both ‘the policy an procedural ‘aspects “at the | : 


Federal government ' s role in private educatj6n data collection, soul vedds and 


{ 


reporting. 
’ - mt 
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it os 


well aware of publig Law 96-511, 7h Paperwork Reduct ion pct of 1980, " which 


the Congress wives last Becembay’ in an effort ‘to get some doateat on what, is 


—_—_—_—r—— 


‘Address presented at 1981 


erican Education Regearch Association (AERA) Haciet 
Meeting, April 15, 1931, 


8 fgseles, California. ° 
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percejved as. an unbridf ed burden on ig public for more. and more information. ‘s 


Clearly, the intent of the law is to elininate unnecessary requests and, » 

* iat 2 tg - 
‘there is wonatderakte terest ‘in developing data on private s¢hools, 
there is clearly something short a concensus on the subject. a - 
at The data we provide to researchers, government and school officials, to 
. Fi , e ; fess He z 
+ ‘parents, and the public at large, should elucidate national jssues. Public 


education is a national issue. Private education is a national issue. State 
governments are being successfully challenged in the courts for some of their 


pegilabions of church-related seHool's. The Internal Revenue ‘Servic’ evoked 

. . a 
fel: la pation-wide, debate when it pales fot substantial» Sregulatory, slides el 7 
atfectiog the tax-exempt status: ‘of private schools. ‘Maeionat “opinion salty 


e fairs to reveal parental anxietieS about the public schools. +Public edu- , 


/ cation leaders call for basic school finance reform and changes in the tax 


structure for their schoolg. Vouchers and tuition tax credits have elicited 


a growing national interest in recent years. The-proponents of such govern=" - 
ment aid plans cite the’need to exercise parental choice in schooling and_ 


the need to have tompetition and pluralisa in education provided by the private 


: schools. Those, who oppose such aid packages are critical of the admissions 
selectivity practiced by private schools whi they, refer to als "cream ig." 


Sone’ aid opponents predict the demise of public education by any diversion of 


’ - 


, public funds ‘from public ‘to’ private etucation. ie 


The U.S. Supreme Court has made 1 andmark rulings which recognize the 
responsibility of the state to provide public schools, and at the bane time, 
the righ of paxenke to choose the seheetine they want for their children. 

I want to cite just a fou. cturendnts fon the the majority opinion in the 


“1972 Wisconsin Amish, case: 
« eo ‘ e 
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Se Ls ade to yield to the right of le aaa “provide an gqutvalent 


a e oo oe, of 
*. ae, | . . ; 
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"There 7: is no doubt’ as ‘to ‘the power’ ofva State, ie high 


. ~~ e 


responsibility for ‘education’ of tia’ citizens, to impose reasonable . 


- oad TESULACIOnS gr the contro} of and durat fon of basiz.’ educat jon. 


cas 


Bete) a6 public. Bchoots rank | lat the very “apex of tne function-of | 


. 
ro 


a ‘State. Yet’, even this, paramount responsibility, in Pierce, was 


° a 


‘ V/ : . Rr % ’ 
| education inva Privately operated syste 


Although’ tWe litany of issues could be continued, I believe these refer- 


ences make it cléar that all branches of the’Federal government, and indeed 


° : . i 


the state Governments , are involved in one way or another with both public 


and privsir educat ion.. ig I believe it is an agceptenle public policy 
for the National Center for Education Statistics, a Federal government, ‘agency, 


. 


to survey private schools along with its survey of public schools. Although 
» Irvwould hope that ‘private schools would be encouraged to participate in i ae 
aa I would be tne first to say that ugh participation ‘must be strictly 
e 


: voluntary. ce | ie ue at 


« . - 4 


I,)do not perceive ou surveying of private schools-as a mindiede response 
to' the legislative mandate to report on the condition of education. The more- 


I work i | "government -the more ,I am convinced that there needs to be a body of 


knowkedg@ based upon cold, hard, accurate, useful and/timely data about all ot . 


‘our schools. I take pride also in saying that our Genter is apolitical, and - 


our energies have been so directed in my tenure as, Administrator. You, who 
are at this symposium, who have a‘ special interest ‘in private education must 


. 


‘ 


a “ ‘ 
1/ Wisconsin v. Yoder 406 US 213 (1972) > : : 


a 


| remember that government is making decisions that affect your schpols.. Why + 
* \ ’ . ra es ¥ 2 : . 
te a ' ci 


* “not provide the facts that will give needed direction to any" proposed govern- ; | 
~ + +* * geatal action which ultimately, will athe oor schools. Now I am not sayjng: 
an: if : ‘thet you should provide eevee ‘stat PuEsale rat may think ne ‘has to have. 
ia is But there are the sie wee ae the humber s of students, saute: foschers 
educational programs that would help parents ih their decisiog making, help” : °. 

résearchers in their efforts ‘to sert gut the val: 


; psi, L2 eB : er : 
; 4 education;\and perhaps even assist associations which represent your schoole. 
; , 


es affecting public and private 


- j : 
| 
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en nt Let me mention one other ‘area that. should be of immense interest to those 


e 


- 


: - person's primarily interested | in private edutation. . This hds to do with various 


* ‘State test ths programs “whether achievement or cdapetancy testing. In some ) 


> cases, I fear that oaly the public schoo! renting results are releasd. The 


oat 


- | HMeritaget Foundation recommends *that ve publish the SAT scores by school, both 


“publ it and privat It seems to me there are any essential facts whith will, 
hp . - - \¢ 

benefit even the private schools if such facts are known. You should er be 

asked’ to supply finance data, unless you would not object to reporting tuition 
| ae ‘ 2 ‘ ° 
charges." \ ' ‘ : ! 
sh ou * « ; ot 7 é » 
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‘Where does’ one find such facts? It is not easy. I realize that’ some 
e Tadd t 


private ‘school assogiations are collecting data about their schools which are 


- ; ’ , -isefal for.their particular member shi p. But I suggest that the public has the 
* : ‘right to expect that the Federal government should. be able to provide basic 

: . ° data on our private schools to make Snapeed wonk with public schools. As I have 

! pes said, the Consesss cYearly oeaniled that this be the case when they established 

t Rao > WERE National Center ane ducation Statistics in 1974, Indeed, if was just one 


4 


” hundred years. 880 that the first U. Ss Commissioner of Education told why the 


ae 


ro, 


he sa -5- 


government sought to now about the condition of education. Said 


*. 


é 
e 


Hénry Barnard, “We take an set ‘education that aX may know whether it 


is sufficient in amount and quality." | 
e i 
: ; \ : RA, eh nie on ane at 
Now I want .to focus upon, our survey Of private schools for the three 


‘ school years, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79. This survey series was jointly : 


* planngd by the National. Center for Education Statistics (NCES), the Council 


a 


for. American Private Ziucation (CAPE), and the, Nat ional Ca@pol ic Educational * 


J 
Association (NCEA). A mail questionnaire was used in each of the three years. 
ae | ‘ is } ‘ et ¢ 


“ 
, 


Data for Catholic schools were obtained by the NCEA and data for the 'vémaining . 
‘ y : e / . . 


schools were obtained by cape. All nonrespondent follow-up was conducted by 
e : . 


_ these two organjzations, ‘including a’ final telephone contact to schools which ; 


« 


failed or refused rd return, completed survey forms. Respondent s were asked.to- 
classify their’ schools uy type (elementary, middle, etc. ), type of fanility 


Pa 
(day, -boarding, etc.), abs of student served; and church affiliation, if any. « 


They were asked to report the October enrollment and the full-time equivalent 


+ 


number of teacners employed. An item indicating which, if an 'y of selected 


Federal assistance programs the school participated in was alse included. 


| Type of School: Schools were classified into four categories according to 


a 
level of instruction or type of program provided. 


‘ 


a. Elenentary and Middle: Schools which: serve pupils in any combina- 


tion of erajes below grade 9, provided that thers is at least one 


+ grade below grade 7, and one grade above grade 1. 


b. Secondary: Schools which serve pupils in any combination of grades 


above grade 6, but not above grade 12. : 


oS Oe wat ot re 
Ce Combined. Elengntary. and necond ary’ Schools which serve pupils in * 
: * aay Somipatien of ima a provided oe is se deat les tata ms 
‘3 below dari sud oesls ar de above sede 8. a . - 
: d. special | Vocat idnal sand Iterative: Sisets which serve handi- 
ce - rupli, ot vont gil pupils exelusively or provide prograns® 


s ‘ 
as alternatives to the ' 'regular" programs. 


. 
& . 


Type of Facility: Schools were also olfesi fied according to whether they 


ae 


served day students only, boarding students only, or both day and boarding | 


students.. A count of boarding students was not ébtained! in the surveys. 
. . | 7] 
j : : . | 


.  Chureh Affiliation: Schools were classified with respect fo church affiliay 


- 


af sugnatias ze : ‘ eas ‘ aa 
tiomw or no affiliation. Catholic schools include those affiliated with the | 


} 


Roman Catholic Church, including fhe "private" Catholic schools operated by 
religious ordérs. Other affiliation includes schools assdciated with other 
religious denominations. In most cases the parent church group exercises 


some control over or provides some form of subsidy to the schools. The 


nonaffiliated sc pools are usually privately operated or under control of a 


! 
board of trustees of directors. 


. 


v 


’ ‘ P - ‘ 


Enrollment: Enrollment is expressed as the number of pupils in mewbership, 
areas fe , 


i.e., the number of pupils on tne school roll, on or about October 1 of the 


school year. 
, \ 
‘ l ' 
Teachers: Numbers of teachers are expressed in full-time equivalents, ive., 


‘ 


~ the sum of the number of full-time teachers and’t{he full-time equivalence of 
,part-time teachers. It does not, therefore, represent the number of persons 


employed full- and part-time by the schools as teachers. 


=]= 


plios Pupil/Teacher Ratio:- This ratio is obtained by dividing tte numver of pupits 


’ 


‘in membership by tne full-time equivalent nunber of teachers. It does not 


- 


reflect the number\of pupils a given teacher might face in a given class within 


a school. The ratios contained in the report were obtained by dividing the 


» 


total number of pupils in a class of schools by nH total FTE of teachers in 


that class of schools. 


Many fundamentalist Cnristian schools for which national association mee ‘ 


¢ 


bership lists could not be obtained were not included in these surveys. 


ry 

A Seite serious data limitation resulted from the fact that about ,, 

10 percent of the schools which were canvassed either failed or refused to 

respond to the surveys. An effort was made to contact nonrespondents by : | 
‘ / 


telephone and partial data were received From most. 


é 
To compensate for the voids resulting from the lack of complete response, 


tne Center engaged the services of the ‘Statistical eat Group in Education 
(SAGE) of the American Institutes for deanare (ate) to deaien an imputation 

mode] and assign missing values for nonrespondents. Since many of che values 
had to be imputed, all of the totals included in the report of our survey are 


. J 
estimates, and are subject to certain biases that may have been introduced, 


by the imputation process used. * 


Here are some facts froa aue survey of ‘private schools. For 1978-79, 
there were 19,663 sees ele with 5,084,297 students, and 272,664 - : 
teachers. The average number -of pupils per school was 259. .Just about 89 
pe-cent of the private schools reported church affiliation. Alehough total 


school enrollment decredsed by 3.6 percent between 1967 and 1978, pupils 


attending private schools decreased at a slower rate, 1.6 percent. 


4e 


| ° 


Briefly couparing public and. private education as percents of totals:' 


w . 
‘ ’ 


Public Private 


e Schools g. °* 81.6% 18.4% 


- 


is ee * 
Pupils 89.3% 10.7% 
a be te 
Teachers 89 % 11.9% 
High School Graduates == - 90.5% 9.5% 
. : a 
‘Pupil/teacner ratio . 19.4 | 13.6 


‘ “ 


+ Tnere are considerable variations in the data reported by the several , 


‘ 


denominations. For example, the pupil/teacher ratios varied markedly. The 
smallest pupil/teacher ratio was found in the Friends' schools with 10.6, and, 


the nighest in Catholic schools, with a 22.8 pupil/teacher ratio. Pupil 


‘enrollment in the tnree years showed iocreases in all denominations except 


Catholic and Methodist, which had decreases of about 4.5% each. The non- 


affiliated schools’also reported a decrease in enrollment of aboge big PFECAAt y 


. 


Catholic’ schools enroll more than 3,300,000 students, Lutherans more 


‘ 


than 217,000, Baptists over 204, 000 and Seventh Day Adventists about 148,006. 
Baptist schools report tne largest number of teachers and high school graduates 


> 
among the non-Catholic affiliated schools. 
\ 
Altnough there were decreases in the number of boarding schools and 


ss ‘ . . . » . 
boarding school pupils, there were increases in the numbers of schools, 


4 


pupils, teachers, and high school graduates in schools wich served both day 


and boarding school students, ¥ ‘ . 


' 7 


Another interesting finding is tne increases in the schools, pupils, 
e 


teachers and high school graduates in the schools that serve a single sex. 


. 


0’ 


\ * , vA c - 9 - 
\ ' 
f - 


| \ ¢ / é. . 
The larger snETeDees were observed in boys schools, a 37 percent. increase in 


_ the number of elenentary and i ae wich a 70 percent increase in 
: \. 
‘the aunber of students. 


Ye 1 a 


‘About four-fifths of the private schools have a church affiJiation; about 


50 .percent Bas Catholic and 30 percent affiliated with other denominations. 


Pp 
‘ 


& Almost two-thirds of all private school children attend Catholic schools 
with less than 15 percent attending non-affiliated schools. Abdut 10 percent 
of the pupils attended Schools serving pupils of a single sex, while less than 


five percent attended schools serving boarding students. 
| P . : 
Although\ we do other surveys involving private schools, such as the 
teacher supply \and demand, and the school offerings and enrollments, I. want 


4, tell you about the national , longitudinal studies: which are creating much 


- national interest because the findings bear directly on current issues in 


> ~ 


education. 
Our first study dealt with the High School Class of 1972 and the curvent 
4 , , \¢ 


one was initiated last year with a representative. sample of high school sopho- ; 


mores and seniors;in Class of 1980. This study is generally referred to as High 


os) . 


_» School and Beyond (HSSB), in case you haven't already-heard of it. I'm sure 


that most of you attended Jim Coleman's invited address "Public and Private 


5 e 


Schools” last night. 
‘ * e 


° 


The 1972 study and follow-ups included a sample. size of 22,000 seniors, ad 
while the 1980 study has more than 58,000 students participating. Eighty-six 


private schools participated in the ‘72 study and 119 private oi are 
participating in the current study. Here are just a few Sieh wich aneN a 


. 


; | 


comparisons between the 1972 and 1980 seniors: ' 
‘ 2. ap ' 
4 ’ - : . ‘ 
ry b y - c ee he, 5 . \ 


» |: 


. -10- 2: WY Mi 
. o a 


o A greater percentage of the '80 seniors than the '72 class agreed 
; < 


that schools should have placed more emphasis on academic subjects 

(76% to 50%). . ; i a: 
o Working to sarieat social and economic inequalities was viewed less . 

important by the '80 class; in fact, less ivi half as many Seniors 


in 1980 thought it important (13% to 27%). . = 
. ° \> : . 
o Having‘"lots of money" was Viewed more important by the '80 class 5 


(31% to 19%) and living closer to parents and relatives was also 


. 


ae PN a 
conceived more import ant (14% to @). 


' o More of the '80 seniors expected to be working.full time right after 
. ; 


. 
. 


high school than did the "19 seniors (30% to 26%). 


yo - 


The HS&B study was over sampled for pkivate secondary schools with large 
black «nd Slscauie enrollments. The National Opinion Research Center ithe Se 
’ 
contractor. Here are a few of Coleman's apne gs about tBecondary Keine N's 
o Private education is strongest-im Contrecticut where it enrolls nearly 
17 aerwent of all high school students; at the other extreme, wpa 


has only 1.56. ~ 


a 


. 


o ost Catholics are enrolled in public schools, indeed, they constitute 


the. largest segment of the public school population by religious ' 
ae 
affidiation 30.7%. : ‘ 


o The relative percent of Baptists and Lutherans are smaller in non-Catholic 
high schools than they are in public sShool s* Baptists share the second 
highest percent religious group enrolled in public schools 22.5%. 
Interestingly, Baptists are also the largest Heres Paks menber ship | 


< A / 
attending Catholic high schools. ; : ; : 


- 
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. 


Another paper of consjderable interest to:private schools is the one 


by Father Andrew M. Greeley called, "Minority Students in Catholic Sevundaty 


Schools." Father Greeley used the High School and Beyond.data fro~ the 


Coleman study for his paper. e. 


- 


\ 


Just four years ago, I spoke on-Education Data Collection at AERA and 


made this statement, "We have a common interest in knowing and in cosmuni- 


‘ 
¢ 


cating our knowledge about education: ‘how it works, who it serves, how well 


it serves, and what types of resources it requires It seems to me that 


a 


thought is appropriate now as we are considering NCES' surveying of private, 

edutation. In the the past there was little effort to include private school a 
. ta , 

data with our elementary and secondary education surveys. However, by working 


diligently with national groups, such as the Council for American Private 


Education and the National Catholic Education Association, we did achieve the 


, 


three-year study which I have reported oa today. 


’ 


5 . ‘\ . . 
Now I want to draw your attention to some of the problems in attempting - 


to make data comparisons between public and private’ schools. The -very 
characteristics‘of diversity which makes private education so important in a 
pluralistic society, makes difficult the data comparisons even among private 


schools. There is a desirable level of consistency of terms, definitions,: 


BY . ‘ 


and quantities. As a matter of fact, we need agreeinent among the state 


education agencies on the definition gf a school. For our survey, ‘we counted 


ry 


as "elementary-level" only those schools which had a grade abgve grade one. 


. 
- 


Perhaps we missed a number of new private schools which were starting with 


kindergartens and first grades only. On the other. hand, we wanted to avoid 
: p ae 


‘\ “. 
including nut series or day-care centers-as being elementary schools. 


- 


=— 
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i 
“more ettetively with the Christian schools. Our survey jiseriments’ need to 


nee 


~I am pleased that Dr. eae Kienél. is here because we need diglog vith the 


Christian school leaders. Just recently I read that his Mpaeetabten: of |. 


\ . 
Christian Schools International has 1,482 Kenanie enrollin} aa 000 solute. 


oe 


we. would hope eae these an other Christian sehasle would vaceaate in 


our, private school surveys. I have met wi th Nr. Robert Baldwin, ERE EHIINE 


°. 


Pirector, Citizens for Eduwat ional sedi; on how we may at least b ealnieaies 


be carefully explained to all paftici pants so they knoe that hats participa-_ 


tion is strictly voluntary. There should be agreement and understandthg 


that the Federal government cannot regulate either public or private schools. 


toe A : ® r v 
What we must- convey is that the statistician's role is to supply accurate and 
é > v 4 ‘ ofa , 


timely data to both government and publ ic use. At the same time, keeping ata 


We know it is djfficulr to dispel feelings of mistrust in governnént especially 


4 


‘if there is either.no communication.or poor communicatiom between the .affected 


. : tay, ae ° 


. 


} e 
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But there i is one pivaliel whieh I want; to ctigularly address to Briere 


‘tion and ° anee ‘has to ‘do with the civil. rights mo ents of more ehan two 


_ tesadds ago. ‘You may recall that some minorities eee oe Bi that 


teports Should: not ‘show the race of the persons in educational 


/ 


| programs or te various occupations. It became apparent however, that there 


“Vas Vittles Kocemepoicats about minority achievements unless the government 


ry 


wdgebuded race in ‘tes reports as on its various applications. a say the 


parat fr ia is. there for private education. You are a‘ diverse, group of educa 


¢ . tors; and as ‘much as that diversity is needed, your visibility is not oe | 


od “© \ 


dt should be for the public in general, as ‘well. as ‘for governaent. I hope | 


f 
BY 


é ao. F “4 
a ‘ ; i ‘ . 7? # oh 
a 3 M, “ 5, hag ie eur ’ : 
4 ’ - B . . ng Ce oF * A 


, i Sia. a 2 . bs . < . i" t 
minimum’ the data burden government imposes upon the public and private schools. 
; , fe | ma 
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dau ae much advant age in "letting your Tight shine” ion aore than isolated 
news articles. We Look to you to counsel with’ us ie how best to gather, 

; ‘ . 
analyze, and report on all of private education, and, at the same Mime, show \ 
ae ue private apa a It.is my betief 
‘that the better -informed government poliay makers are about private education, 


all the individual elements Which 


-the less likely will there be laws or regulations which you wuld consider 


’ ‘ a . . 
harmful. ; : 
2 - a " 4 

There are problems in both the policy and procedural aspects of private 


school surveying, but I believe they are soluble. We may not agree on who or * 
‘ ~ he 
; é | . 
what or when, but*at least’ we can follow some wise counsel passed to mankind 
, \ 


a long time ago, "come now and let us reason together." 


If we have reason 


in our discourse, perhaps we can ameliotate some of your resistance and some 
of our mistakes. I trust thaf this syaposium will provide such a forum for 

- 
reasoning together. ae 2 


’ Tnank you : 


